THE  FOUR  GEORGES
The reaction was initiated by John and Charles Wesley,
and became known as Methodism. They came of a
Puritan family, and were sons of the Rector of Epworth
in Lincolnshire. It was not the original intention of
either brother to break away from the Established
Church, of which they were both ordained priests, but,
given existing circumstances, the breach was inevitable.
Although John Wesley was very far removed from being
a hedgerow preacher, he laid great stress on enthusiasm;
that this was unlikely to recommend him to his ecclesiasti-
cal superiors can be gauged from a charge by Bishop
Seeker, afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury, to the
clergy of the diocese of Oxford:
"Our liturgy consists of evening as well as of morning
prayer, and no inconvenience can arise from attending
it, provided persons are within tolerable distance of
church. Few have business at that time of day, and
amusements ought never to be preferred on the Lord's
day before religion, not to say that there is room for
both."1
Admirable advice, no doubt, but hardly couched in
language calculated to rouse either clergy or laity to
action. This attitude was in marked contrast with the zeal,
sometimes excessive, of the Methodists. One step led to
another in the direction of schism. The clergy would not
lend their pulpits, and this meant open-air preaching,
which in its turn was followed by lay preaching, until in
the end lay ordination was reached. Contemporaries
might scoff, as a later generation scoffed at the Salvation
Army, but the Methodists gained ground, until Byng is
1 Quoted by Roscoe, E. S.:   The English Scene in the Eighteenth Century,
p, 266.
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